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will you, please, help to give us two 
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hundreds of other very poor boys 

Comp: Dinner Time and girls who are longing for a 
breath of fresh air. 


Donations will be gratefully received and 
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Memorabilia. 


N the Army Quarterly for April will be 

found a description of Japanese methods 
and Japanese character in war from the pen 
of Mr, Robert Leurquin. He gives a descrip- 
tion of one of the traits in the Japanese 
soldier which has struck him most—the care 
the man takes of his weapons. If this counts 
as chief mark of a good soldier, the Japanese 
is among the best in the world. ‘‘ For one 
month | accompanied Japanese soldiers on 
the march on active service, living at their 
side, and every evening, at rest, I saw the 
same scene repeat itself.’’ The Japanese 
private, after settling down in the hut of 
some Chinese peasant, and washing himself 
thoroughly—to the horror of the Chinese, who 
detest water—used to put on his tabis and 
et to work on his arms. He would dismount 
is rifle, clean and grease all its parts, polish 
the woodwork with a soft cloth to make it 
shine, and rub up the bayonet with tissue 
paper. Similarly, the Japanese officer used 
to put on his kimono, and, taking his sabre 
with infinite precaution from its sheath—to 
preserve the fine edge of its blade—would tie 
a handkerchief over his mouth to keep his 
breath from tarnishing the brilliancy of the 
steel, and then caress the naked blade with a 
white silk handkerchief. ‘‘ Nobody spoke dur- 
ing this sword-cleaning process which was in 
the nature of a rite.”’ When the ceremony 
was over they all fell to different Japanese 
occupations: music or calligraphy or the 
arranging of flowers in vases. Mr. Leurquin 
further tells us that it was General Araki 
who, after the Manchurian campaign, re- 
stored to honour the old sabre of the Samurai, 
and that at Peking he met a young sub- 
lieutenant ‘‘ whose sabre was the pride of his 
entire regiment,’’ the blade being six centuries 
old, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, during all which time the men of the 








family had served uninterruptedly in the 
Japanese Army. 


Two prominent and interesting English- 

men died within a few days of one another 
in the latter half of May, 1538. The one 
who went first was John Forest, a Franciscan, 
minister to the English province and con- 
fessor to Catherine of Aragon. On the dan- 
gerous question of the divorce, he seems for 
a space not to have made up his mind, but 
eventually, and even ardently, he adopted the 
Queen’s side, and provoked some discontent 
in his convent by restraining the friars from 
any preaching which upheld the King. He 
was deposed, but soon returned to London, 
where he was imprisoned for heresy—that is 
to say, for denying the King’s supremacy. 
At first his confinement was not severe; he 
was allowed to say Mass and hear confes- 
sions. But it was found that he was using 
his opportunities against the King, and also 
was writing a book denouncing the royal 
supremacy. So on May 22 he was burnt at 
Smithfield, not at a stake, surrounded by 
faggots, but, more unmercifully, by being 
slung over the fire. There was a wooden 
image long venerated in North Wales, of 
which it had been prophesied that it would 
set fire to a forest. This was used as fuel 
for John Forest’s burning. 

Then, on May 27, 1538, died the judge, Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert, whose ‘ Graunde 
Abridgement ’—a digest of the year-books 
arranged under titles.in alphabetical order— 
is one of the great monuments of English law. 
Otherwise, his record is not such as makes 
him altogether acceptable in modern eyes. 
He played some part in the downfall of 
Wolsey ; he was present at the coronation of 
Anne Boleyn; he sat on the commission which 
tried certain Carthusians for the offence of 
having discussed the King’s new marriage 
too freely; and he also made one of the 
tribunals before which Fisher and More were 
tried. 


WE were much interested in the paper which 

Mr. Roy F. Basler contributes to the cur- 
rent North American Review on Abraham 
Lincoln as ‘‘ above all an artist.’’ ‘‘ Much 
of what men know of the Civil War,’’ he 
suggests, ‘‘ will be contained in Lincoln’s 
great addresses, just as, . . . much of what 
we know of Catiline and his conspiracy has 
been preserved chiefly for the rhetoric of 
Cicero and Sallust.’’ The Gettysburg address 
and the letter to Mrs. Bixby may be enough 
to assure Lincoln of immortality, yet the rest 
of his writing deserves close study and seems 
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in the not distant future about to receive it; 
they are—so Mr. Basler declares, ‘‘ the most 
completely lucid, emphatic and concise expres- 
sions of thought in modern literature.’’ Poli- 
tical writers often take some time to come to 
recognition as makers of literature, but we 
are told that compilers of anthologies are now 
no longer giving Lincoln the meagre allot- 
ment of the political, but equal space with the 
acknowledged masters of literature. ‘‘ The 
tendency has been,”’ it is here said, ‘‘ not so 
much to under-estimate Lincoln’s attention to 
style, as to estimate it not at all,’’ and, while 
duly acknowledging the potent imagination 
which could ‘‘ infuse the matter of the Civil 
War epoch with great poetic significance,’’ he 
lays particular stress on Lincoln’s technique 
in the use of language, deliberately acquired 
and exercised. Something of the “ sublimity 
of a religious mysticism ’’ in his conception 
of the Union and of American democracy 
both inspired and austerely controlled his 
eloquence, and future generations may come 
to Lincoln’s speeches as to something differing 
in kind yet similar in the quality of their 
appeal to the speeches in great tragedy. 


(THE Summer number of the Journal of the 

Society for Army Historical Research 
contains a full, enthusiastic and very inter- 
esting paper, with many illustrations, ‘ On 
Collecting War Medals,’ by Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Godfrey Dalrymple-White, Bart., late of the 
Grenadier Guards. The first medal of univer- 
sal issue, the writer reminds his readers, was 
Cromwell’s medal for the Battle of Dunbar, 
and no other universal issue was made till 
that for Waterloo. Thereafter, as he shows, 
the awarding of medals—in which the differ- 
ent combinations of bars frequently make in- 
dividual examples of unique interest—fol- 
lowed tardily in the nineteenth century on the 
services that had deserved them. The medals 
of the glorious 76th for India are, in Colonel 
Dalrymple-White’s opinion, the most inter- 
esting of all, and he has in his collection the 
one awarded to Pte. T. Sillman with its five 
bars. He has also the group of medals 
belonging to Bugler Luke White of the 13th 
Light Infantry: ‘‘ Chuznee,’’ ‘‘ Jellalabad ”’ 
and ‘‘ Cabul, 1842.’’ White was “ the hero 
of Ghuznee’’ and General Sir William 
Butler’s account of him from ‘ Far-off Rov- 
ings Retold,’ is here quoted : 

When the Cabul Gate was blown in.. one 
of the Sappers, running back to where the 
assaulting Column of the 13th Light Infantry 
was halted, reported “ The passage is blocked— 
the Forlorn Hope cannot force it.”” On this an 
officer ordered Bugler Luke White to sound the 





He replied “ The 13th don’t know 
it,” and blew the ‘‘ Advance.” The Battalion 
moved on and the Fortress was carried after 
half an hour’s fighting. 

It is satisfactory to think that White's 
medals are all together in the hands of a 
collector who so justly prizes them, and for 
different reasons, individual, historical or 
artistic, the same satisfaction may be felt 
about several of the other examples. 


, CHRISTMAS BOOK” has lately 

reached us from the Department of 
English of Hunter College of the City of New 
York. It contains good papers in great 
variety, among them the Letters from Mary E, 
Hewitt to Poe, edited and explained by our 
correspondent Dr. Mabbott—letters which 
illustrate what Poe had to put up with from 
aspiring literary devotees. The topics 
handled range from the Flood Myth across the 
centuries down to ‘ A sidelight on Robert 
Frost’; and lest writers’ competence and 
energy should cause the whole effect to be too 
serious, unbroken, for Christmas entertain. 
ment, the tails of pages where an article 
breaks off are filled up with ‘‘ boners,’’ of 
which we may be allowed to give a few speci- 
mens. The following are from a dozen or 80 
headed ‘ Boners From The Survey Course : 
“The PHorentx Nest is an anthropology of 
old English lyrics.” ‘‘ Authors of the ballads 
were transmitted by word of mouth from one 
generation to another.’’ ‘‘ An example of the 
tragedy of blood is THe Kyp.’’ Others are: 
‘* A loose sentence is a sentence in which the 
end may be stopped before the close and still 
make sense.’’ ‘‘ ‘ Bacchus and his pards’? 
A part is a partner.’? ‘ Rydal Mount was 
the name of Tam O’Shanter’s old grey mare.” 
Such is our ignorance that we do not know 
the origin of the word “ boners,’’ though its 
meaning is plain enough. Mr. Horwill, to 
whom we have had recourse, does not note it. 


MESSRS. METHUEN announce for May 

26 a book which should prove interesting 
to a wide circle of readers: ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Art’ by Mr, T. D. Kendrick, Keeper of 
British Antiquities in the British Museum. 
We learn that the chief idea running through 
it is to trace the development of art in early 
England by following the almost continuous 
conflict between the opposed traditions, classi- 
cal on the one hand, barbaric on the other. 
The book goes up to the close of Alfred's 
reign. The book is lavishly illustrated, and 
is the most concise account that has yet been 
given of Celtic, Romano-British and Anglo- 
Saxon art. 


“ Retire.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


TWO XVII CENT, ADMINISTRATION 
ACCOUNTS : APPLEDORE, KENT. 


MY friend, Mr. A. H, Taylor, in 
working among the records at Canter- 
bury, has been kind enough to send me tran- 
scripts of several of the Administration 
accounts relating to Appledore, Kent. I have 
selected two which are interesting from the 
details they give of the ordinary life in a 
small village—in the middle seventeenth-cen- 
tury. 

First, it will be noted that in each case a 
coffin is paid for. It was equally common at 
that time to bury in a winding-sheet only, but 
the coffin was the outward and visible sign of 
the deceased’s being a person of “‘ good 
account and esteem.’’ 

Next, there is the large amount spent on 
funeral expenses, especially on food and 
drink. In fact, a funeral hereabouts was 
more like an old Irish wake than the quiet, 
silent and decent modern ceremony. A former 
Vicar (ob. 1829) is told of as having replied 
to the question, ‘‘ Where have you been?’’ 
“Oh! I am just back from Stone from bury- 
ing Mr, So and So, a proper funeral, lots 
of eating and drinking, not just a burying.”’ 
This custom continued into my own young 
days, when gloves and hat-bands were distri- 
buted to relatives and neighbours, and a hot 
sit-down meal was expected to be provided. 
In fact it was the carrying out of the old 
order of ‘‘ funeral baked meats.’’ Note the 
‘six bottles of wine.”’ If these were glass 
bottles, it is an early mention of such, as glass 
bottles did not become even fairly common 
till the last quarter of the century and corks 
were practically unknown in remote country 
districts. | Probably the bottles were stone 
bottles stopped with oiled tow and filled from 
the taverner’s cask. Next the cakebread. 
This was of the spiced loaf and biscuit type. 
Naples biscuits were often provided by the 
doctor, as described some time back in a note 
on a Tenterden will. In another accompt 
there is an item of 38 shillings for a coffin 
and fees and 45 shillings for ‘‘ beere ’’! Note 
too the suspicions of the accomptant as to the 
honesty of the demand of Edward Oram for 
sheep supplied, and his reluctance to pay, and 
the final statement that he was left in the 
lurch to the extent of one and sixpence. 





I have been able to identify nearly all the 
names given from the Wills and Register 
Transcript. 

In the Pemble account, the prices of the 
clothes provided for little Elizabeth, who was 
orphaned, are interesting and the value in 
modern cash amounts to a considerable sum. 
Note the word ‘‘ stocking ’’ for the ordinary 
one in use at that date “ hose.’’ Both of the 
deceased would be of the smaller yeoman class, 
One could wish that the “‘ Appraisers ’’ lists 
were available as well as the administrations, 
for then one gets at the actual goods and 
chattels of the deceased and the indivdual 
prices placed on the items. 


iF 
The accompt of John Cossen brother and 

administrator of Robert Cossen of Eboney 9 

May 1648. 

Item. Paid for phisicke for the dece’d in his 

last sickness ijs vid, 

» for laying forth and socking the dece’d 

after his death iijs. 

» For a coffin and for a sermon preached 
at his buriall xxs. 

» For ribbon for mourning bestowed the 
dece’d his sisters, kindred friends and 
acquaintance that came to his buriall 
(he living and dying a bachellor of good 
accompt and esteem and his sisters 
likeing well of the same) the summe of 
ll vijs. 

» for a barrell of beere and sixe bottles of 
wine prepared and drunke out at his 
buriall paid 1 vijs. 

» for cakebread spent at his buriall the 
companie being greate yt cost full XLs. 

» There is demanded by Edward Oram the 
dece’ds brother in law for debt he 
alledgeth. to be due to him by the 
dece’ds at his death for sheepe three 
pounds whiche though in probability the 
same or a good parte thereof was paid 
by the dece’d in his life time yet for want 
of strict proof thereof he doubteth he 
shalbe constrained to pay the same unto 
him jiil!. 

Value of the Estate xjli xixs 

Total of all payments etc. including the 3li 

demanded xijli—yjd. 

So it appeareth over paid 1s vjd. 


II. 

Extracts from the Accompte of Robert Pemble 
guardian of Elizabeth Pemble daughter of 
Nicholas Pemble of Appledore (Kent) brother of 
Administrator. Rendered 30 Sept. 1662. 


Paid to Mr. Rescue for a coffin (and all other 
fees) xxxivs vjd. 

Paid to Mrs. Rescue for the schooling of 
William Smith for which the decd. should have 
paid, the summe of xvd, 

For the guardianship of the said Elizabeth, 
Letters of administraton etc. xxxvs ixd, 

To Walter ._Pemble of Reading (Street 
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Eboney) for debt due for Wheate XLs. 

To William Easterfield of Appledore for rent 
and reparacons vijl xs. 

To John Duftie of Woodchurch for keeping 
the said Elizabeth the dece’d’s only child seaven 
weekss after his decease xvij v4. 

To Anthony Bassock, Christopher Shrubsole 
and Richard Fowtrell all of Appledore for 
several things had of them by the dece’d to his 
use X8, 

Paid for a petticoate, three paire of shoes, a 
wastecoate and a paire of stockins for the said 
dece’d only childe the sum of xvis. 

To George Martin ixs and John Walter both 
of Appledore for debts xxxvs vd, 

To John Crittenden of Appledore for carry- 
ing p’te of dece’ds household stuffe from Apple- 
dore to Woodchurch iijs. 

To Mr. Plome Collector of the 
Excise due and owing xvs. 

For the Maintenance and LEducacon of 
Elizabeth Pemble for one year vili xs. 
Value of estate 774i, 188, 4d 

361i. 48. 3. Apportioned by Judge. 

To the Daughter 38li. To the accomptant 
14s, 14, 


Excise for 


charges 


F, Witii1am Cock. 


P.S.—Murray’s New English Dictionary 
gives many quotations re the above word Sock. 
It means to sew a corpse into a sheet. In 
some cases I think there were two sheets, the 
one sewn on to the body, the other the wind- 
ing sheet wrapped round the body and tied at 
head and feet and waist. This might be 
alone as a socking sheet or combined with a 
sock. Wright’s Dialect Dictionary curiously 
omits any mention of the word in this con- 
nection. Where there was no coffin, the 
socked corpse was carried on a plank and thus 
let down into the grave. Sometimes there was 
a parish coffin with the bottom board on 
hinges. This was pulled up and the corpse 
left in the ground. 


FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


XVI. Bernard, Seconp Lorp COLERIDGE, 


The Chanters House, 
Ottery S. Mary, 
Devon. 
Aug. 25th, 1905. 
Dear Dr, Brushfield, 

I have waited to thank you until I had read 
your interesting notes on Tideswell and Tide- 
slow. I certainly seem to prefer the less elab- 
orate and obscure explanation of the name. I 
shall gladly accept your suggestion about the 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis. There seems, 
according to the learned, to be some cogent 












evidence in favour of the work being by either 
Giotto or Taddeo Gaddi. 
Yours sincerely, 
COLERIDGE. 


This letter is inserted in the copy of Lord 
Coleridge’s ‘The Story of a Devonshire 
House,’ which formerly belonged to Dr, 
Brushfield of Budleigh Salterton, and con- 
tains the book-plates of himself and Lord 
Coleridge. There is also with the volume an 
engraved portrait of 8S. T. Coleridge drawn 
by A. Wivell and engraved by W. Wagstaff. 

The letter is written by Bernard John Sey- 
mour Coleridge, second baron, who was born 
in 1851 and was the son of John Duke 
Coleridge, the first holder of the title, who was 
Chief Justice of England. Lord Coleridge 
published two books ‘ The Story of a Devon- 
shire House’ (1905) and ‘ This for Remem- 
brance’ (1925). He was a Judge of the 
Queen’s Bench Division from 1907 to 1923 
when he retired. He died 5 Sept., 1927, at his 
residence The Chanter’s House, Ottery, and 
was buried with his family in the adjacent 
churchyard. 

I have two interesting personal recollections 
of Lord Coleridge. I saw him when he sat as 
Clerk to the Royal Commission arising out of 
the Chester election of 1880. I also had the 
privilege of meeting him at his house at 
Ottery during a Devonshire Association Con- 
gress in 1903 with my friend the late Canon 
and Chancellor Pryke, so long Headmasier of 
the Lancaster Grammar School. He then 
showed us all the valuable portraits and 
books in his collection, 

The pamphlet referred to in the letter is 
entitled ‘ Tideswell and Tideslow’ and 
appeared in the Derbyshire Archaelogical and 
Natural History Society’s Journal in 1905. 

Thomas Nadauld Brushfield to whom the 
letter was directed was a contributor to ‘N. 
and Q.’ from 5 §. iv.. to11 8. i. He supplied 
72,000 references to the New English Diction- 
ary; gave an_ important presidential 
address to the Devonshire Association in 1893, 
and made many contributions to the British 
Archaeological Association and other societies. 
He died 28 Nov., 1910, and was buried 
at Budleigh Salterton. An obituary notice of 
him will be found in ‘ N. and Q.’ 11 S. ii. 480, 
and a much fuller one on pp. 36-39 of Vol. 
xliii. of the Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association, 

In ‘ N. and Q.’ 11S. ii. 487 I suggested that 
his valuable library should be acquired for 
Devonshire. This suggestion did not bear 
fruit, but his whole collection was offered for 
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sale by Mr. J. G. Commin in catalogues num- 
bering from 274 to 278. I have many of these 
rarities among my books. 


T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


JAMES Ill OF SCOTLAND. 


SOL AND'S problem in the later Middle 

Ages was the weakness of the monarchy. 
From the time of Robert II onwards, the 
power of the great Houses constituted a 
threat which was always aggravated by Eng- 
lish intrigue. With the accession of James I 
the relations of crown and aristocracy assume 
a more interesting aspect. That King and 
his son were more of a match for their enemies 
than any of their immediate predecessors had 
been. The first half of the fifteenth century 
saw a bitter struggle on the part of the mon- 
archy to maintain, and _ subsequently to 
advance, the ground that had been won; and 
the annals of these years tell of deeds of great 
violence creditable to neither side. The sum- 
mary treatment of Douglas at the hands of 
James II in 1452 will serve as an example. 
And it is to be noted that the outcry which 
followed such acts was not unduly great. 

The problems which James III was called 
upon to face when he came to the throne 
were not new ones, though they were stated 
in a new and specialised form. The reign 
is full of perplexities; of which the explan- 
ation is, I think, that James does not pro- 
petly belong to the period. He is a monarch 
of an age which has not yet dawned. And 
that is why the solution which he thought 
he had found to his difficulties, failed in its 
practical application. Judged by his achieve- 
ment, he was a failure; in the light of his 
aims, he can lay claim to be acknowledged 
as a ruler of no little foresight. 

We must touch briefly on his minority. It 
may be considered in three fairly well defined 
parts. The first of these embraces the years 
during which the government was in the 
hands of the Queen-mother and Bishop Ken- 
nedy. Drummond of Hawthornden gives us 
the Queen-mother’s dying counsel to her son, 
though on what authority I cannot say. The 
young King is cautioned 
to make his subjects obey him more out of love 
than fear: or to make himself both beloved and 
feared together... Foreseeing danger, rather 
to give way to all that in reason is demanded 
of him.... To be not a loiterer and sluggard 
when dissension ariseth. 


If James really received this advice, it is 





significant to see what interpretation he gave 
it throughout his reign. 

The comparatively short period durin 
which the Boyds~- enjoyed uncontest 
supremacy, illustrates the nature of the 
menace which Scottish Kings of this age had 
to combat. The success of this powerful 
house is best indicated by the case of Patrick 
Graham. Though Primate of Scotland and 
legate designate, being supported by extra- 
ordinary powers from the Pope, Graham was 
unable to return from exile till the fortunes 
of the Boyds, to whom he was an object 
of dislike, had declined. This came about 
towards 1469-70, and the third stage of the 
minority comprises the advantageous Nor- 
wegian marriage, which, though James may 
have had little share in the preliminaries, 
denotes that he was now a man and fit to 
rule by himself. If we assume that the 
period of his dependence was over by 1470, 
James had ten years of quiet before him in 
which to evolve his policy. From 1479 to 
1480 and his death at Sauchieburn, he was 
to taste the bitterness of being before his time. 

James was a Renaissance monarch, but 
Scotland had not yet felt the influences of the 
Renaissance to any appreciable degree. The 
aim of the King was enlightened government 
and the avoidance of civil strife. He seems 
to have regarded the question not from a 
purely personal viewpoint, but with some re- 
ference to the effect which the struggle of 
crown and baronage had had on the state at 
large. His solution was, to exclude from a 
share in government those who laid claim 
to such from purely selfish motives. In his 
neglect of the aristocracy, it is just possible 
that he was too hasty. But his building up 
of a primitive civil service drawn from less 
exalted ranks of society, was an able piece 
of work. 

‘““The choice a prince maketh of men 
whom he advanceth to great employments, is 
not subject to any man’s censure.” Drum- 
mond, in this passage, seems to convey the 
impression that the King’s choice of his 
‘* favourites’? was a bad one. Yet from 
other early historians we not infrequently get 
a grudging admission of the ability of these 
men. Leslie, Pitscottie and Buchanan, indeed, 
describe their management of affairs as 
execrable, but, again, they are interested in 
blackening their memory, in order to justify 
the action of their aristocratic opponents at 
Lauder Bridge and Sauchieburn. The 


account of John Major is meagre, and his 
dictum that one might find many worse Kings 
than James III 


is neither supported nor 
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qualified by sufficient detail. Though the 
estimate of Ferrerius is fuller, it is rather 
contradictory. Yet it voices only the resent- 
ment of the nobles at the obscure men whom 
the King preferred as ministers. And, read- 
ing between the lines, we can gather that 
these men were rather objects of baronial 
jealousy than inefficient administrators, 

The choice of advisers reflects the personal 
character of James. A patron of the arts, 
he had always delighted in honouring the 
learned; and the favourites also were men 
whose abilities lay in the paths of peace and 
culture rather than in the robust accomplish- 
ments peculiar to the aristocracy. The latter 
never tired of referring to them disparagingly, 
and this view has long been the accepted one 
in the less critical histories. The fact that 
they have been made out to be little better 
than tailors and masons, has reacted on the 
estimate which posterity has made of James. 

The partiality of the King for these fav- 
ourites seems to have been at the bottom of 
his quarrel with his brothers. The disastrous 
nature of this breach is not to be under- 
estimated, for it gave the disaffected a rally- 
ing-point and enabled the English monarch 
to take a bolder line of action than the 
intrigues in which he had formerly indulged. 
The Franco-Scottish understanding served to 
aggravate the problem. Yet the treacherous 
schemes of the brothers are not to be justi- 
fied by the King’s adoption of a policy which 
they could not understand. The possibility 
of replacing James by the Duke of Albany, 
however, gave the opposition a more acute 
form. The projected hostilities with Eng- 
land in 1482 brought about a situation which 
deserves more than passing attention. 

The murder of the favourites at Lauder 
Bridge was an act of mediaeval barbarity ; it 
was directed against the intimates of the 
King, not as a protest against oppression or 
misgovernment, but mainly as revenge actu- 
ated by personal jealousy. But it gave the 
baronial party the moral superiority, and 
James, possibly realising that regicide was 
not outside the scope of his unruly subjects, 
allowed himself to be temporarily deprived of 
liberty. Lauder Bridge is generally taken as 
signalising the breakdown of the royal policy. 
It was only so on the practical side. The 
theories which that policy embraced are 
neither far-fetched nor impracticable. 
Failure was due to exceptional circumstances ; 
it was unfortunate that the monarchy should 
seek to experiment in new machinery of gov- 
ernment at the time when the opposition was 
directing against it a particularly insidious 





attack. It seems to me that James emerges 
from the rencontre with the minimum of dis- 
credit. The remaining years of his reign 
were spent in endeavour to bring the baronage 
to submission. But they were too closely 
packed with incident to give him time to 
evolve a plan of campaign to meet the occa- 
sion. 

The next crisis was brought about by the 
attempt to supersede James by his son. This 
strikes one as being unworthy work on the 
part of the aristocracy. Their aim, however, 
was bold and was intended to have the effect 
not only of disposing of the present monarch, 
but of ensuring the control of his successor. 
The death of James III after the battle of 
Sauchieburn, did not mark a stage in the 
decline of the monarchy. On the contrary, 
the reign marks an advance in the influence 
of the Scottish crown. The opposition which 
from 1479 onwards had been more acute, was 
also less justifiable than it had been under 
James [| and II. It is significant to note 
that James III was strongly supported by 
the northern nobles. Moreover, he was feared 
as well as hated by the baronage-rampant. 
Neither party quite understood him: and 
this is not surprising. The early historians, 
too, were unable to see him in sufficient per- 
spective. As an isolated figure coming be- 
tween two picturesque reigns, there would be 
little use in explaining away his failure: as 
a factor in a movement common to Western 
Europe—the Renaissance—he deserves a more 
considerate treatment. 

The charge of incompetence which has been 
levelled against James can be answered by 
reference to: i. the general historical back- 
ground; ii. his aims, which were in advance 
of his time; and iii. the nature of the oppo- 
sition he had to face. It must be admitted 
that his rule was marked by errors of judg- 
ment: but this does not justify the view that 
he was unfitted for government. His rela- 
tions with the baronage tended to be of too 
summary a nature. His work lacks the com- 
prehensiveness which might have found ways 
and means to include the aristocratic ele- 
ment in the administration alongside of inno- 
vations of a revolutionary character. That 
is to say, the favourites might have possessed 
a very real influence without alienating the 
other party. On the other hand, as Sir 
Robert Rait observes, the opposition for the 
first time requires some apology. The griev- 
ances which were presented are palpably 
weak. ‘The foresight of James in conceiving 
that relations with England might be set 
on an amicable understanding, was made to 
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appear as a discreditable pandering to the 
‘auld enemy.’’ His stressing of the cultural 
influences and his patronage of the arts of 
civilisation, were shown no toleration. The 
character of the nobility is only too well 
illustrated by Lauder Bridge. 

Briefly, then, it may be said that, though 
James was not over-well fitted to cope with 
the troubles of his reign, he was nevertheless 
a monarch of marked ability. In some ways 
he reminds one of Frederick II the Hohen- 
stauffen. In both there is the same boldness 
of aim: in both the same disappointment in 
achievement. But, whereas the latter was a 
stage in the process of decline, the reign of 
the next Scottish King, James 1V, was one 
of the most brilliant in our annals. 


J. L. Werr. 


MISPRINTS IN CHAPMAN’S 
HOMER. 
THE OpyssEy: ADDENDA. 
(See clxxiii. 398, 453). 

PURTHER study of Chapman’s Odyssey has 

discovered further defects, here corrected. 
The writer hopes to produce nothing more of 
the sort. 

i. 385. So many now, my mother and this 
house, At all parts make defam’d and ruinous. 
—This passed muster with me till memory 
of the correction made at xxi, 226, and com- 
parison with the Greek—réooo pyrép’ €unv 
pvavra. —showed that ‘‘ now ”’ is an error for 
wow, 1.€., WOO, 

iv. 404. For ‘‘handmaid’’ read hand- 
maids from the Greek, and to suit ‘‘ they ”’ 
four lines later. Final s is always shaky. 

iv. 1143. For ‘‘ moist waves’’ read moist 
wayes. Cp, xv. 632. 

v, 335. The fifth day, they dismist him 
from the shore, — “ They’’ for Calypso is 
absurd: read she, 

vi. 403. So long (in these maids guides) 
directly beare Upon my Chariot. — Read 
guide = guidance, as in xvii. 273, and in 
‘Hero and Leander,’ iii. 205. 

viii. 251. The warre of men and the in- 
human wave Have I driven through at all 
parts.—Read warres, bella. 

ix, 293. Which none drew But he himselfe, 
his wife, and he that drew.—Read she that, 
Tapin Te pi’ oin. 

ix, 457. Then I made lots cast by 
my friends to try. — Read bade lots, 
KAnp@ meradacba dvwyov. 


x. 161. While they slaughter’d these, 








They were engaged in all th’ advantages The 
close-mouth’d and most dead-calm haven 
could give, I... cut my gables. Read that 
were engaged, rovs Aipévos evrds. 

xi. 175. Death’s victory Shall chance in 
onely earnest-pray-vow'd age. — This 
cranky version of DAmrapas, from crapis 
out of Scapula, would be better grammar with 
prayer for ‘‘ pray.”’ 

xi, 593. On my retire My wife denies 
myne eyes my dear son’s sight.—The present 
has no sense: read denied, haud permisit. 

xii. 246. For ‘‘ships’’ read ship, final s 
again. Chapman knew perfectly well that 
Ulysses had but one ship, then why desert 
the original ? 

xiv. 582. But Jove made me yeild, Dis- 
helme my head . . . and to the troop of 
horse, the King led, instantly made up; Em- 
brace and kisse his knees.—The past tense 
‘made ’’ is impossible; read make, 

xvi. 68. Whence comes this quest? What 
seaman gave him way To this our isle?— 
The Greek is vaira and there is no 
point in the singular; read seamen. Con- 
trariwise, in line 466 ‘“‘men’’ should be 
man, 

xix, 51. Ulysses and Telemachus. . . best 
shields, Helmes, sharpned Lances Brought 
downe.—Read bost (bossed), duqdado€éocas. 

xx, 487. Friend, forbear.—Read friends; 
Damastorides addresses the suitors, idor. 

xxiv, 299. Ulysses found His father farre 
above in that faire ground.—oiov marep’ eipev. 
Read all alone in; ‘‘ above ’’ would be an easy 
misreading of ‘‘ alone,’’ and the then mean- 
ingless ‘‘ all’’ was altered to ‘‘ farre.’’ 

xxiv. 452. Your sire Autolycus. — Read 
her sire, pnrpds marépa. 

xxiv. 533. Would reach amongst us. This 
brought fiercely Old Dolius from his stand: 
who ran upon.—The first line lacks a syllable 
and a rhyme; read fiercely on. Chapman 
has elaborated Homer’s plain statement 
AcAtos 8 iis Kiev. 

Georce G. Loans. 





watt WHITMAN’S USE OF “ LIBER- 

TAD.”’—Among the curious foreign words 
used constantly by Whitman, one of the most 
curious is the Spanish form Libertad, which 
he often prefers to the English word 
“‘liberty.’”? It has recently occurred to me 
that an explanation of this may be found in 
a place few modern readers would think of, 
but which must have been perfectly familiar 
to the earlier contemporaries of Whitman. I 
do not recall seeing this explanation in print, 
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Far from being an unusual form in the 
United States, it must have been familiar to 
every person who looked at the contents of his 
pockets. For the word LisertapD was inscribed 
on the Liberty Cap which was the type of the 
usual silver coinage of the Mexican Republic. 
And that coinage was legal tender in the 
United States until Feb. 21, 1857. A huge 
amount of it was in circulation in the U.S.A., 
probably far more commonly than the regular 
issues of the U.S. Mint, until the date given, 
when an Act of Congress made it no longer 
legal tender. I believe its use lingered on for 
several years; a friend tells me that after the 
Civil War it was the only usual money seen in 
North Carolina. In any case the coins must 
have been very familiar to the average Ameri- 
can in the formative period before 1855, when 
Whitman was beginning to write his mature 
poems. For the date of the repeal of the law 
making it completely legal currency, I am 
indebted to A, F, Pradeau’s ‘ Numismatic 
History of Mexico,’ Los Angeles, 1938, p. 7. 

I may add that the familiarity of the coin- 
age is attested by the wide use of a “ bit,”’ or 
Mexican real, the eighth part of a dollar, in 
America as a money of account even to the 
present day. In New York this unit of 12} 
cents was often called a shilling, and in my 
own youth this was still used in one or two of 
the old markets of New York, where prices 
were always quoted in shillings, not English 
shillings, but Mexican reals, or eighth parts 
of a dollar being meant. The custom I believe 
may even now linger on in one or two places. 

T. O, Masport. 

56, East 87th Street, New York. 


NOTE ON TORTOISES.—I have for the 

last year been studying captive tortoises 
in the garden and think these two facts may 
be of interest to philologists. 

1, Weekley derives ‘‘ tortoise’? (with much 
hesitation) from the creature’s twisted back 
feet. But I have observed that a tortoise 
cannot bite either its enemy or its food (dan- 
delions, lettuces, etc.) without first twisting 
its neck until its head is at an angle of more 
than 45 degrees to its normal position; we 
always get nearly a full minute’s warning 
before the beast actually takes a bite. 

2. Testudo is an advance of soldiers (usually 
carrying a battering-ram), with shields held 
overhead and overlapping “like the shell of 
a tortoise.’’ But nothing whatever overlaps in 
the shell of a tortoise: it has no “ scales,’’ or 
even the appearance of such. When a tortoise 
sights its enemy tortoise, it runs (yes, runs! !) 
at it and violently bumps into it with the fore- 





part of its shell. We call this ‘‘ dunting ”; 
it is simply a deliberate act of ramming its 


enemy. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


OHN HEYWOOD AND _ CLASSICAL 
MYTHOLOGY.—Measured by his use of 
terms from mythology, John Heywood’s 
knowledge of ancient myth was very limited, 
In ‘Wether’ he harks back to ancient 
mythology just enough to derive therefrom 
the names Jupiter, Saturne, Phoebus, Phoebe, 
and Eolus. But his use of classical names 
is perfectly appropriate, For example, it was 
a classical tradition for Jupiter! to rule the 
heavens and the earth, controlling all kinds 
of weather. In ‘ John heywoodes woorkes’ 
(1562) there is only a single allusion to classi. 
cal mythology, a mention of Uenus in ‘ The 
vi, chapiter ’’ of ‘‘ The fyrst parte.’’ Then 
in ‘A Description of a Most Noble Lady’ 
Heywood paid Princess Mary the extravagant 
compliment of calling her as chaste as Diana 
and as truthful as Penelope. We are also 
told that the Princess was never found at 
Bacchus’ feast. In the same poem, and again 
in ‘The Meane Estate’ (1557), the old 
Egyptian myth of the phoenix—long widely- 
known in England, even in Anglo-Saxon times 
—is mentioned. In ‘The Meane Estate’ 
Titan is alluded to. These are all of the 
classical names in the Heywoodean texts, and 
such slight knowledge as .they show could 
easily have been acquired through conversa- 
tion with a humanist like Sir Thomas More? 
Joun Warker McCain, Jr. 
Winthrop College, South Carolina, U.S.A. 


“KNOWLEDGE” BY NEWSPAPER, — 
Newspaper ‘‘ facts ”’ often astonish. Set 
going, they survive. Thus they tend to adul- 
terate popular literature. The Boston Even- 
ing Transcript of 9 April affords a crude 
instance as to the U.S.A., about which noth- 
ing seems to be considered incredible. Therein 
a correspondent reports having 
read in an English newspaper that there is a 
college in the United States where the motto 
“Pep without purpose is piffle ” is to be found 
carved in stone. 
Rather naively, the correspondent thinks 
that “‘ this must be a mistake.’’ 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


1 It should be noted that Heywood employs 
the Roman names Jupiter, Phoebus, and Diana 
instead of the Greek names Zeus, Apollo, and 
Artemis. $ 

2 Heywood could also have learned something 
of Jupiter by his readings in Chaucer. See, 
for example, Chaucer’s mention of Jupiter im 
‘The Hus of Fame.’ 
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Readers’ Queries. 





UERIES FROM WILLIAM FOWLER’S 
‘ANSWER TO HAMMILTOUN.’ — 1 
am editing for the Scottish Text Society the 
works of the late sixteenth-century Scottish 
writer, William Fowler, and several of the 
allusions in one of his writings, ‘ The Answer 
to Hammiltoun,’ elude me. I am sending you 
a note of them in the hope that some of your 
readers may be able to explain them for me. 
1. Where can the story be found of the 
man who struck Jason on the stomach, think- 
ing to slay him, and broke his impostume, 
whereby he recovered his health? 

2. Where is the saying of Antisthenes to 
be found that all persons have either great 
necessity of good friends or envious enemies ? 

3. What is the authority for the statement 
that Pope Sixtus gave full dispensation for 
fornication and adultery in Italy, and that 
all whores, for the tolerance of their brothels, 
paid him monthly in gold? 

4. Who was the wise King of France who 
said, Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare, 
and where is the saying to be found? 

5. Which saying of Cicero’s is intended by 
Mens cuiusque est quisque? 

6. What is the source of the saying, Sen- 
tentias loquitur carnifex ? 

JAMES CRAIGIE. 


RESENT-DAY SUPERSTITIONS. — 1 
wonder if any of your readers can help 
me. I am preparing for publication a list 
of present-day superstitions of the lighter 
kind, together with their origins. A fairly 
exhaustive search has failed to tell me the 
origin of the expression 

1. “An angel is passing,’? when sudden 
silence falls on a group of persons; and the 
almost invariable addition of the remark: 
“Tt’s 20 to the hour ’’—or 20 past, as the 
case may be. 

2. Also the origin of the remark: ‘‘ A ghost 
is walking over my grave,’’ made by a person 
_ feels a shiver go up and down his or her 

ack, 

K.:O. F; 


{l. Is not this saying of German origin: 
“Es geht ein Engel durch das Zimmer.” 

2. We have always heard this in either the 
form: “A goose is walking over my grave,” 
or “Somebody is walking over my grave.’’] 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTIES.—Under 
the Local Government Act, 1888, the num- 
ber of Administrative Counties was consider- 


' singer Demest. 





ably increased. Owing to the size of Yorkshire 
it 1s understandable that the three Ridings 
should be formed into three administrative 
counties, but I should be interested to know 
the reason for dividing Sussex, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire and Northamptonshire. 

Since this Act Brentford has claimed to be 
the County Town of Middlesex; upon what 
basis is this claim founded? 

H. V. Bortey. 


ROUGHT.—Can anyone tell me what is the 
longest drought recorded for the British 
Isles, or any part of them? 
V: 


OSSE.—I shall be obliged to any of your 
readers who can help me about the entry 
of the Huguenots called Gosse into the county 
of Hants. They were well established in 
Ringwood in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 
Evetyn Harpy. 


ARK HARVEST.—One Thomas Gosse, as 

a boy, remembers a feast attendant upon 

the ‘‘ bark harvest ’’—obviously an annual 

affair connected with the collection of oak- 

bark for the tanning of leather. I have never 

heard of the name anywhere else. Can any- 
one give information on the subject ? 


Evetyn Harpy. 


TINERANT ARTISTS.—I should be glad 
to be told of anything that is known about 
itinerant artists of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, especially miniature- 
painters, in England, 
Evetyn Harpy. 


EAUFOY.—There is an obelisk in Bentley 
Priory grounds, Harrow Weald, to a boy, 
John James Hamilton. An old guide pub- 
lished in 1850 says that it was erected ‘‘ by 
the late Col. Beaufoy.’’ Can any one give me 
any information about Beaufoy and had he 
any connection with the Abercorn family ? 


W. W. Drvett. 


ALUE OF MARK.—What was a mark of 
silver worth in 1503, and what would be 
its value to-day ? 
W. W. Drvert. 


P2EMEST. — Could any of your Belgian 
friends give me information about the 
In the eighteen-nineties, if 
I mistake not, Gervase Elwes studied singing 
under him. 


E. E. Y. 
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HRASE: “AN OLD MAN IN A 
HURRY.’’—Who used this derogatory 
phrase of Gladstone in his last struggle for 
Home Rule? The old Duke of Wellington 
had applied the same notion to himself, 
naturally with no hint of censure, but rather 
the reverse. He thus defended himself for 
voting against his party on some question: 
‘‘T have not time not to do what is right.”’ 
Would we not call that high-minded? If so, 
why should not Gladstone be given the same 
indulgence? Wellington is now a popular 
hero, whereas some folk still hold Gladstone a 
knave. 


G.G. L. 


INDSEY OF KILLYBEGS, DONEGAL.— 
Wanted: Pedigree of the Rev. Robert 
Lindsey of Killybegs, Co. Donegal, -whose 
daughter Anne married Robert Delap (Dun- 
lop) of Ballyshannon, merchant, and was liv- 
ing in 1724. Robert Delap was great-grand- 
son of Allan Dunlop of Irvine, Co. Ayr; 
particulars of this family also required. 


P, W. Montacve-Smitu. 


IR HENRY COLLEY.—Sir Henry Colley 
of Castle Carbury, Co. Kildare, Seneschal 
of Kings Co., married Catherine Cusack, by 
whom he had a son, Sir Henry, who married 
Anne Loftus. Which of these two Sir 
Henrys was the father of Mary, Ist Vis- 
countess Moore of Drogheda? According to 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ the former was, and 
according to Brydges’ Edition of ‘ Collins’ 
Peerage of England,’ the latter was. 
A pedigree of the Cusacks of Cussington is 
also required, 
P. W. Montacue-Smitu. 


St. LAWRENCE, LORD HOWTH.—Which 
Lord Howth was father of Margaret St. 
Lawrence, wife of Sir William Darcy of 
Plattyn, Co. Meath, Vice-Treasurer of Ire- 
land \d. 1540)? I have a note saying that 
she was second daughter of Nicholas, Lord 
Howth, who apparently was son of Robert, 
Lord Howth, K.G., Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, by his wife, Lady Joan Beaufort, great- 
grand-daughter of John of Gaunt. 

I now find that Margaret is sometimes 
given as daughter of Christopher, Lord 
Howth, by his wife, Elizabeth Bermingham, 
which would make her sister of the Lord 
Chancellor; but this would make her live at 
a period too early to be the wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Darcy who was contemporary with this 
Christopher’s great-great-grandson Edward, 
But it is to be noted 


Lord Howth (d. 1549). 





that Christopher Lord Howth, grandson of 
the Lord Chancellor, also married a Berming. 
ham, and I suppose this is how the mistake 
arose, 

It is interesting to note that the Duke of 
Wellington is a descendant of Edward III 
through this connection. Sir W. Darcy’s 
daughter Maud, wife of Sir Thomas Cusack 
of Cussington, Co, Meath, Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, was mother of Catherine, wife 
of Sir Henry Colley, Knt., ancestor in the 
male line of the Duke of Wellington. 


P. W. Montacue-Smitu. 


NANA SAHIB.—Does testimony exist to 

make it doubtful whether Dundhu Panth, 
the Nana Sahib of history, is to be held 
directly responsible for the Cawnpore atroci- 
ties of 1857? And have Nepalese or other 
archives been found to have any authentic 
data as to his after-history and as to the final 
sanctuary assured to him? 


FReperic CONNETT WHITE. 


] RS. FITZHERBERT AND _ THE 
SEALED BOX.—As is well known, a box 
containing documents relative to the marriage 
between George IV and Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
sealed by the Duke of Wellington, Lord Albe- 
marle and Lord Stourton, was deposited with 
Messrs, Coutts. Mrs. Fitzherbert left power 
to her executors to deal with these papers as 
they thought fit. There was some desire on 
the part of one of the trustees to make use 
of them in 1854, when statements injurious 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert’s reputation were bein 
put about, but the other two trustees oppo 
it. I find that at the time her biography was 
inserted in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (1889), the box had 
not been opened. Could any reader tell me 
what has happened in this matter since that 


date ? 
H. S. B. 


IR ARTHUR LIBERTY, — I should be 
glad to be told on what site the works 
were established where Arthur Liberty manu- 
factured the fabrics for which he became 
famous during the ’seventies of last century. 
Was he himself an expert as manufacturer! 
Did he make any designs himself ? “a 


THE INVENTOR OF THE STEAM 

WHISTLE.—Who was the person who 
invented the steam whistle? The signal of 
alarm was formerly given by the blowing of 
a horn, but in 1833 an accident occurred on 
the Leicester and Swannington Railway near 
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Thornton, at a level crossing, when an engine 
ran into a horse and cart. Mr. Bagster, the 
railway manager, suggested to Stephenson 
that a whistle, to be blown by the steam, 
should be fitted to the engines. A musical- 
instrument-maker was asked to produce a 
model which was approved, and since that 
time engines have had whistles fitted to them. 
Who was the instrument-maker who con- 
structed the model ? 

In my scrap-book I have a record entered 
for Jan. 14, 1926, to the effect that some 
thirty years before there was in a yard in 
Merthyr Tydfil, a stone inscribed : 

Sacred to the Memory | of |} Adrian Stevens | 
of this town | Died January 29, 1877 | Aged 81 
years | Inventor of the Steam Whistle for Loco- 
motives. | 

This stone was afterwards removed to Cefn 
Cemetery, the cost being defrayed by the 
ublic, 
it seems hardly likely that Adrian Stevens 
was the musical-instrument-maker mentioned 
above, 

H. Askew. 


E UMBRELLA IN STATUES.—In a 

recent Press note the statement is made 
that Manchester claims to be the only place 
which has a statue with a sculptured umbrella. 
It is to be found on the statue of Richard Cob- 
den, the apostle of Free Trade. 

Can ‘any reader say if this claim can be 
justified? Does Reading possess a_ statue 
whereon the umbrella figures? If so, whom 
does it represent? It would be interesting to 
hear of other examples. 

H. Askew. 


AUVENARGUES.—I should be glad to be 
told something of this man who, | believe, 
though he died early, has had some influence 
on educational theory. What is the general 
modern estimate of him as a philosopher and 
as an educationist ? 
C. 2 Bi. 


foLIDAys AND SEATS IN CHURCH.— 
In an old novel the other day I read of a 
family going for a holiday to a little place at 
the sea-side, where they took a front seat in 
the church for the time of their stay, paying 
half a guinea more for it than would have 
been paid for a place at the side. Was a seat 
in church in the eighteen-sixties part of the 
equipment of a holiday? I should be glad to 
know whether any lists of prices for church 
seats (taken thus occasionally) have been 
preserved, or are quoted in any book. 


PEREGRINUS. 








“NICE”: FRENCH AND GERMAN 

EQUIVALENTS.—There is not, I be- 
lieve, either in French or German, such a 
word of all work as the English ‘“‘ nice.’ 
Could anyone suggest equivalents in those 
two languages. ‘‘ A nice man’”’ or “nice 
woman ’’ would, I suppose, be fairly rendered 
in German by ‘‘ein netter Mann,” “ eine 
nette Frau’’: “ Gentil’? would perhaps do 
in French. ‘* Ein nettes Buch,’’ however, 
would not be quite the same as ‘‘ a nice book,”’ 
while ‘‘ gentil’’ can only be applied with 


great idiomatic discretion to things. I should 
be very glad of suggestions from your 
readers. 

IGNORAMUS. 


MERICAN SURNAMES. — Could any 

kindly American correspondent give me 

information on the following points con- 
nected with American surnames ? 

1. Are there any surnames of Indian 
derivation among the ordinary white popu- 
lation ? 

2. Are there—whether among white or black 
—any surnames of African derivation in use? 

3. Is it known that any American families 
with surnames having prefix O’ or Mac have 
dropped these prefixes ? 

4. Are there instances in America of fanci- 
ful spellings of names being adopted as 
Smijth, for Smith? 

5. Were any names of American native 
animals adopted as surnames by early white 
settlers ? 

6. How soon was regular registration of 
births adopted in America, and, in early days, 
what was done about recording births, mar- 
riages, and deaths of people living as first 
settlers in outlying districts ? 


Tuomas SMITH. 


ORMWOOD.—What is the plant so-called 

in the Old Testament: or rather the 

name of which is rendered in English ‘‘ worm- 

wood ’’? Is it an Artemisia, or is it a hem- 
lock (Conium). 


S. S. 
E NAMING OF SHIPS.—What are the 


earliest ships of which we have names? 
Classical history has not transmitted much in 
this way, and I have not been able to gather 
whether or no every Greek or Roman ship as 
a matter of course received a name. 

Is it customary for South Sea Islanders and 
other peoples at a like stage of civilisation to 
give names to all their craft? 

I have always been glad that the custom of 
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naming ships holds its own. One would 
almost have expected it to yield to a system 
of letters and numbers such as is employed 
for submarines. 


Mm. U; BR. 


HERER.—What relationship of the above, 
if any, was there between General Joseph 
Sherer, ‘‘ Father of English Polo,’ and 
Moyle Sherer (1789-1869), traveller and 
author ? 
A. StepHens Dyer. 


PRENCH POETRY: THE PARNASSIAN 

SCHOOL.—This school of poets of the 
later nineteenth century, which includes 
many great names, has somewhat receded, 
perhaps, before the later Symbolistes. I 
should like to know of any recent (French) 
re-estimate of the Parnassiens, 


im, C, 


“QEA-GREEN INCORRUPTIBLE.” — I 

have never seen a very satisfactory ex- 
planation of Carlyle’s use of this phrase to 
describe Robespierre. Mr. Belloc bases it on 
a misreading of a sentence of Mme de Staél 
where she says that the veins in Robespierre’s 
forehead showed ‘‘ greenish-blue.’’ What is 
the word in the original? Is this explanation 
generally accepted ? 

Tt. &. &. 


HRASE: ‘‘ TO GO TO THE DOGS.” — 
This phrase means, of course, “‘to go 

to ruin.’? What exactly is the metaphor con- 
tained in it? Is it of a horse going to the 
knacker, and its flesh to dogs? Or of a 
hunted animal run down? Or is the refer- 
ence to baiting? Is the phrase old? I do 
not find it in Apperson’s ‘ English Proverbs.’ 


L. L. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Could anyone give me 
name of author and reference for the fol- 
lowing half-dozen sayings: 

1. “‘ We only learn well what we enjoy learn- 
ing.” I believe the original of this is Latin, 
and should be very glad to have it, 

2. “Example is the school of mankind, and 
they will learn at no other.” 

3. “ The rarest of virtues in modern times is 
fidelity.” This, I believe, is French. 

4. “ Nothingness is capacity, and night the 
opportunity of light.” s this Coventry Pat- 
more? 

5. “ Every one euangipine of his memory, but 

h 


nobody complains of his judgment.” 


6. “ At twenty years of age the will reigns. 
At thirty, the wit; at forty, the judgment.” 


IGNORAMUS. 















Replies. 





CORNET ARCHIBALD CLEVLAND, 
(clxxiv. 325; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’), 
ORNET Archibald Clevland, who survived 
the charge at Balaclava on Oct. 25, 1854 
and was killed at Inkerman on Nov. 5, 1854 
by the bursting of a shell, was a member of 
the Clevland family of Tapeley in Wesileigh, 
near Bideford. A granite obelisk, fifty feet 
high, was erected to his memory, by public 
subscription in 1856, in Tapeley Park. The 
memorial stood until Saturday, 11 June, 1982, 
when it was destroyed by lightning, only the 
base remaining, with the cannon mounted at 
each corner. Other memorials are a window 
in Westleigh Church and a monument there, 
Two poems recall the gallant deeds of Cornet 
Clevland : 

i. ‘The Young Hero; a descriptive poem 
of the home, life and brilliant military 
career of A. Clevland,’ Exeter, 1862, written 
by the Torquay poet, T. P. Bell, and 
ii. ‘The Fall of the Brave,’ by Edward 
Capern, the Bideford poet, containing the 
lines : 

Now England writes his epitaph— 
“He died that I might live.” 


MORDUE, SURNAME (elxxiv. 333).—If 
this is a variant of Mauduit, there are 
Devon references. The earliest available is 
Robertus Mauduit, knight, 1200, in _ the 
printed Calendar of Curia Regis Rolls, vol. i., 
p. 242, . 


ARRIAGE: ANNULLED AND DIS- 
SOLVED (clxxiv. 333).—A marriage is 
‘‘ annulled ’’ when it is declared never to have 
been valid (such as where the man _ had 
already a wife living or where the form of the 
ceremony was insufficient), A marriage is 
‘“ dissolved ’’ when, having been validly con- 
tracted, it is put an end to as from a later 
date, leaving it a valid marriage during the 
period between its solemnisation and dissolu- 
tion. 

Annulment has always been recognised by 
the Church and English Law and was 
obtained before 1858 from the Church Courts. 
Divorce has never been recognised by the 
Church and in England was only possible by 
Special Act of Parliament before 1858 when 
the Divorce Court was first set up. 





M. 
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Many writers use the word “‘ divorce ’’ 
Joosely ; for instance in the cases of Napoleon 
j and Henry VIII whose marriages were in 


fact ‘‘ annulled.”’ G. D. Jounston. 


pPItAPHS FOR ANIMALS (clxxiv. 334, 
357).—In the field adjoining the churchyard 
of Bedlington in Northumberland, there is a 
tombstone dated 1801, which was erected by 
the Vicar of Bedlington, the Rev. Henry 
Cotes, to the memory of a favourite horse 
called Wheatley. It bears the inscription, 
composed by the Vicar: 
Steady the path ordained by nature’s God, 
And free from human vices Wheatley trod; 
Yet hop’d no future life—his all he liv’d— 
The turf he graz’d, his parting breath 
received, 
And now protects his bones; disturb him not; 
But let one faithful horse respected rot. 
Whiteley Turner, ‘A —Spring-Time 
Saunter Round About Bronté-Land,’ quotes 
an epigraph on a stone near the keeper’s lodge 
on Cock Hill, which commemorates two 
pointer dogs. The headstone is inscribed 
with these doggerel lines: 
Here lieth a faithful old dog called Don 
A better a stone was ne’er laid upon; 
He was true to his game, and true to his 
master ; 
Reader, his equal, 1 doubt, will not be after. 
Died on Cock Hill May 1845 aged 13 years. 
Shot over by James Watson, Halifax 12 years. 
Also Betty, sister of the above who died Nov. 
1846 aged 12 years. 
H. Askew. 


The best-known is Byron’s memorial to his 
Newfoundland dog Boatswain at Newstead, 
Notts. 

G. B. J. ArTHoe. 


UDDHIST MASSES (celxxiv. 315), — 
Recently I was talking with an English 
missionary priest from the diocese of Kobe, 
who, speaking of Buddhist services, mentioned 
that the word ‘‘ mass ’’ was used by Japanese, 
and by Europeans or Americans belonging to 
non-conformist communities, to denote a 
Buddhist service combined of prayers and 
offerings—a rite which was performed usually 
on behalf of the departed. 

There seems to be here an extension of the 
use of the word ‘‘ mass ’’ analogous to an old 
use—e.g., “‘ an evening mass ’’—for any ser- 
vice of some unusual solemnity—not neces- 
sarily a celebration of the Eucharist. Scott 
has, I believe, been gibed at for using it so 
m ‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ but perhaps 
without real justification. 


PEREGRINUS. 








OWLERS IN 


EXCELSIS (clxxii. 455; 

elxxiii. 102; clxxiv. 265, 321).—Recently 
one of the largest London stores held a sale 
of books which they had purchased when an 
important circulating library closed its doors. 
The books were classified for sale, and in the 


section ‘Topography — Hampshire,’ was 


included one on the Black Forest. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


“ QOCKING ” (clxxiv. 333).—On Tyneside 

last century we used to lay out the dead 
by ‘‘straiking”’ them (? stretching?) on a 
“ straiking-board ’’ brought by the under- 


taker. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


fAMouS WEAPONS (clxxiv. 315, 354). — 

In Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ under the heading ‘ Sword,’ is a long 
list of the names of famous weapons, which 
does not include ‘‘ Brain-biter,’’ the sword 
of Hereward the Wake; ‘ Tickletoby,’’ the 
two-handed weapon of the Baron of Shur- 
land ; nor the sword of Gymnast ; for its name, 
see the Pantagruelian Chronicle of Rabelais, 
Book IV., chap, xli. 


WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 


‘QKETCHES BY BOZ’ (clxxiv. 315, 356). 

—-(d) Belcher handkerchief. Reference- 
books define this as a blue ground with white 
spots (Bristol bird’s-eye) so called from Jem 
Selcher, the pugilist. 

In Henry D. Miles his ‘ Pugilistica,’ the 
account of the fight in 1805 between Henry 
Pearce (the Game Chicken) and Jem Belcher, 
says: 

The partisans on this occasion sported 
colours. Those favouring Pearce sported a 
blue silk handkerchief with a white spot, since 
called “bird’s eye” and “chicken,” whilst 
those adhering to Belcher, sported, with much 
pride, the yellow striped flag, known before 
by the name of the “ Belcher,’ in honour of the 
hero. WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 

Sutton Courtenay. 


ROWNING : * PEIRAIOS ” AND 
‘“CUCKOO-APPLE ”’ (clxxiv. 332). — 
Browning’s error in the spelling ‘‘ Peiraios ”’ 
(six times in ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology’) is 
the more remarkable because in ‘ Balaustion’s 
Adventure,’ published four years earlier, the 
name is correctly spelt (twice) : 

We reached Peiraieus; when I landed—... 
. . . When we found ourselves... 

Firm on Peiraieus, I demanded first. . . 


L, R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
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ENGLER’S CIRCUS (clxxiv. 334).—See | orial stone to the memory of William, the 


‘N. and Q.,’ 12 S, iv. 242, 314; v. 76; 
‘Recollections of Vesta Tilley ’ (1934), pp. 
69-70; ‘ Circus Parade,’ by John S. Clarke 
(1936), p. 11. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Thomas Frost, in 1876, published a book 
entitled ‘ Circus and Circus Celebrities,’ and 
within it H. H. will find some interesting 
reading referring to this circus, particularly 
at pp. 48-210. Published by Tinsley. 

CHARLES EpWIN BULLOCH. 

50, St. Radegund Buildings, Jesus Lane, 


Cambridge. 
HE SUNDAY SUN NEWSPAPER 
(clxxiv. 334).—It may interest Mr. 


Purp Dean to know that a weekly newspaper 
called the Sunday Sun is published at the 
present time by the Newcastle Chronicle, Ltd., 
at their offices in Westgate Road. This firm, 
the directors of which are Lord Kemsley, Lord 
lliffe, William Will, V. Ewart Berry and 
the Hon. G. Lionel Berry, control the North 
Mail, Newcastle Daily and Weekly Chronicles, 
Evening Chronicle, Sporting Man, in addi- 
tion to the Swnday Sun, all of which have a 
large circulation in the North-Eastern dis- 
trict. 

The Sunday Sun was only commenced some 
years ago, when it soon attained a great 
popularity. H. Askew. 


RAWLING FAMILY (clxxiv. 281). — 

Volume cxlii. Surtees Society publica- 
tions contains the will of George Rawling of 
Shincliffe in the County of Durham, yeoman, 
which is dated Jan. 14, 1627. He married, 
2 July, at St. Oswald’s, Durham, Isabel 
Greenwell, who was buried there 16 Feb., 
1617/18. Their only son, John, being buried 
there 29 June, 1601. 

George Rawling himself was buried at Pit- 
tington, 27 Jan., 1627/8, and his burial was 
recorded at St. Oswald’s, where he is described 
as ‘‘aiged.’”’ His sister Margaret was 
married to Christopher Dixon, 3 July, 1576, 
at Pittington. 

Mentioned in the will are his brother Wil- 
liam and his two sons, Ralph Rawling and 
John Rawling, the last-named being de- 
scribed as of Sherburn. 

A Richard Rawling was Vicar at Stranton 
from 1575 to 1578. 

In 1644 John Rawling was the tenant of a 
close in Elwick belonging to Gerald Salvin 
and’ James Rawling, who lived in the same 
district. 

In Whitburn churchyard there is a mem- 





son of John Rawling, who died at the age 
of thirty-four in 1784. 
H, Askew, 


SKELL FAMILY (clxxiv, 315).—J. W, pF. 

may be interested to know of the folloy. 

ing items concerning the origin of the sur. 

name Askell, which have been culled from 
various sources. 

Appendix I to Chapter X of S. Baring 
Gould’s ‘ Family Names and Their Story,’ 
gives a list of Scandinavian names in which 
are included Askell and Haskell, derived from 
Askulfr, and Askew, derived from Héskuldor, 

Perhaps the most interesting information 
is supplied by Ernest Weekley, ‘ Surnames; 
in Chapter ii, dealing with the ‘ Teutonic 
Name-System.’ He says the Aasir, as Miss 
Yonge calls them, the Ansen as they ar 
named by the Germans, were the divine race 
inhabiting Asgard, the Norse Olympus, This 
interesting prefix, which may be taken a 
almost equivalent to ‘‘ God,’’ appears in three 
forms. The Norse is As, the Anglo-Saxon is 
Os, and the German is Ans. From Ascytel 
we have Ashkettle and the contracted Askell, 
Astell, etc., while in France a kind of com- 
promise between the Norse and German forms 
produced Anguetil, introduced into England 
as Ankettle. Another form is French Angot 
which is the doublet of Osgood. In Itaskell 
there is the common addition of the aspirate. 

Bardsley, ‘ English Surnames’ (second and 
revised edition, 1875), groups as derived from 
the same source, Asketill and Askell, and in- 
stances Jordan Asketill from the Hundred 
Rolls; William Asketill from the ‘ History 
and Antiquitees of York’ (1765), and Askil 
le Fisherman from the Chronicon Petro-Bur- 
gensis, 

The returns for the Hearth Tax of 1660 
among the names of those who were solvent in 
the township of Bitchfield record Hugh Ascue, 
and among the non-solvents in 1675 at East 
Matfen the names of Hugh Ascue and Edward 
Ascue appear. Bitchfield is in the parish of 
Stamfordham, 

J. W. F. is in error when he says that 
Pallinsburn is the property of the Askew 
family. It passed out of their possession in 
1911 having been purchased by Major Mit 
chell in that year. : 

These Askews trace their descent from Sir 
Hugh Askew, a Cumberland knight, who 
claimed descent from Trhuston de Bosco who 
lived in the time of King John and was Lord 
of Kirksanton which included a place called 
Akeshugh whence they derived their name. 
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Akeskeugh, as it was originally spelt, denotes 
Oak-Knoll, and is hilly ground covered with 
wood, chiefly oaks. 

Askey, a form mentioned by J. W. F., is 
actually at the present day the pronunciation 
of my own name by the villagers of my native 
place. There is also a Lincolnshire family of 
the surname Askey and rather peculiarly they 
reside not far away from the home of the 
ancestors of Anne Askew, the martyr, whose 
real name was Ascough, 

The Aske family was descended from 
Wyomer, who founded the St. Martin’s 
Priory, Richmond; Roger de Aske assumed 
the name when he settled at Aske in the 
twelfth century. Conan Aske married before 
1379, as her second husband, Eleanor, 
daughter of Roger Widdrington by his wife 
Elizabeth Acton, and thus brought the Askes 
into connection with the Jesmond manor. 
For an account of this connection see ‘ An 
Account of Jesmond’ by Frederick Walter 
Dendy. 

The surname Askew appears in varying 
forms. For instance, Admiral Sir George 
Ascue is recorded as Ayscue, Ayscough and 
Askew. He belonged to a Lincolnshire fam- 
ily, but his ancestry does not seem to be 
known, 

A John Askell of Richmond made his will 
in 1574, and this may still be seen in Regis- 
ters of Richmondshire wills of the Eastern 
Deaneries. 

The earliest record I have met with of 
Askew connected with Northumberland, is to 
be found in Richard Welford’s ‘ History of 
Newcastle and Gateshead’ (XVII century). 
He mentions a Robert Askew who played 
“the drum and flute’ at the celebration of 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s accession in Newcastle on Nov. 17, 
1593. 

Harry Speight in ‘Old Bingley,’ 1898, 
mentions that a resident there in the year of 
publication was Mr. G. T. Askey, side by 
side, as it were, with others named Askew. 


H. Askew. 


“ TOOLIGAN ” (clxxiv. 248, 283, 321, 355). 

—Would it be exaggerating things to 

suggest a possible relation between “ hooli- 

en ” and German Halunke (from Bohemian 

olomek) and similarly between ‘‘ bum ’’ and 
German Béhm (a Bohemian) ? F. D. 

Brussels. 
()ATH-TAKING (clxxiv, 247, 282, 303).—In 
the U.S.A. the right hand is raised. 

M. T. 





The Library. 





Rome: Republic and Empire. By H. W. 
Household. Vol. II. The Empire. (Dent, 
3s, 6d. net.) 


HE present reviewer has not seen the first 
volume of which this is a continuation. 
But what Mr. Household has done here is 
sufficient to show that he has real gifts for 
making history interesting. His style is ex- 
cellent and he selects from the prime authori- 
ties both ancient and modern, warning us that 
Tacitus was a great artist and Suetonius a 
great gossip. The one writes with a bias we 
can admire without always believing in its 
results; the other cannot compose a portrait, 
but taking to biography instead of history, 
supplies a good deal of piquant and possibly 
scandalous anecdote. This zeal for dealing 
with the private lives of Emperors is marked 
in the ‘ Historia Augusta,’ which has long 
been suspected of deliberate falsity. Much 
then remains open to question and we regard 
the author’s views in general as judicious. 
We should add to the account of Augustus his 
cure by means of cold baths and lettuces, 
which are fashionable for dieting at present. 
Antonius Musa, his physician, also gave 
advice to Horace. Tiberius is seen not as the 
monster Tacitus described but as a sufierer 
from the dislike of Augustus and an Emperor 
in perpetual fear who suspected everyone, yet 
“‘in many ways a great man.’’ The wife of 
Marcus Aurelius is freed from the unseemly 
behaviour of which Julian, in his ‘ Caesars ’ 
gives us a hint, and the reasons for the pro- 
motion of Commodus are exhibited. We can 
see a weakness in the face of Marcus, when 
we gaze at his statue in the British Museum. 
Londoners old and young might well have been 
referred to these surviving records of faces 
which, as has been remarked more than once, 
seem sometimes English in their make-up. 
But the many and startling resemblances 
between the society of an already decaying 
Rome and our own have their limits. . For us 
one of the chief portents of Roman degenera- 
tion is the rise of Freedmen, whose appear- 
ances are inadequately represented in the 
Index. Possibly this seldom creditable emer- 
gence has been noted in the previous volume. 
Mr. Household is so apt at quoting that we 
wonder he has not hit on Juvenal’s hatred of 
a Greek Rome and the Orontes as a tributary 
of the Tiber. It is Juvenal, too, who talks of 
the very tender hearts Nature has given us 
with a gift of tears as our best emotion. The 
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industry of Mayor has discovered no earlier 
Roman parallel for this. The passage would 
have shocked Republican Rome and Livy, who 
is careful to explain that the clamour and 
tears in moments of crisis come from women. 
The suppression of the emotions awakened by 
personal causes for grief was once universal, 
or universally expected, as a part of the 
national character. Cicero, indeed, could be 
copious in tears but he was not a typical 
Roman and knew better in his ‘ Tusculan 
Disputations.’” There he refers to Philoctetes, 
who in the play of Sophocles, utters exclama- 
tions which his best translator finds it impos- 
sible to reproduce in English. Greeks and 
Orientals cherished no such suppressions, and 
since Greek was the second language of the 
Empire and very widely used for writing, its 
influence was great. Here, perhaps, is the 
beginning of a change in the Roman tempera- 
ment, which once resembled the English. It 
is notable that America with its large mixture 
of foreign blood ‘‘ excels in sobiferous state- 
ment,’’ to quote a journalist of yesterday, and 
that female scribes known as ‘‘ sob-sisters ”’ 
write up incidents for the great heart of the 
public. Our own popular Press has of late 
years become surprisingly emotional but it 
has not yet impinged deeply on the essential 
stoicism of the nation. Britons became 
thorough Romans, Mr. Household points out. 
In that stoic sense they are old Romans still. 
We have dwelt on one of those ‘“ parallels to 
the history of our own times ”’ which are popu- 
lar to-day. The author does not make this one 
but he is free with modern words and in- 
stances—elephants like tanks, Hadrian study- 
ing anthropology, and Napoleon talking of 
the baubles which please rising men. History, 
as philosophy teaching by examples, has had 
little influence on the world. That claim is 
not valid. But we should like to know be- 
hind the records of disasters and dynasties 
how the average citizen thought and expressed 
himself. The scoldings of the satirist and 
moralist grow tedious. We would give some 
centuries of them for a real history of early 
Gaul. 

Divine honours granted to Julius Caesar 
and after him to Emperors and their wives, 
seem shocking to the modern mind. But the 
reader should realise that the heads of the 
Roman world had a power unequalled before 
and since. Gibbon and De Quincey have 
emphasised the fact that, wherever a man 
went in the civilised parts of the earth, he 
could not escape from the wrath of an Em- 
peror. How vast the Empire was can be seen 





from two maps of the East and West. The 
attempt to hold in subjection or pacify all 
that vastness had to be made, and the success 
attained by the better Emperors is truly re. 
markable. They did much good. The 
‘Deus nobis haec otia fecit ’’ of Virgil was 
a genuine tribute of gratitude and veneration, 

Seneca is called ‘‘ saint ’’ as well as “ mil- 
lionaire.’”” We cannot pass the sainthood 
and think he has a better claim to be the 
first of essayists with the modern idea of tell- 
ing little stories about himself. He gave to 
prose the effective use of the short sentence, 
which fell out of vogue and then again revived, 
Addison knows nothing of it, but it adds 
much to Mr, Household’s prose, He is good 
on religions and does not hesitate to say that 
Christianity borrowed much from the cult 
of Isis and from Mithraism, the account of 
which is welcome, as books generally say little 
about it. We should dwell on the secrecy of 
the early Christians as one cause of the gross 
misconceptions about them. There were long 
odds against the triumph of their faith, as 
a scholar-historian once remarked to us, 

Inscriptions have added much to our know- 
ledge and on this side the book is well 
equipped. The survey of Roman Britain 
includes striking detail. Thus at a little 
town on the Humber where Brough now 
stands a benefactor provided a stage at his 
own expense in honour of the Emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius. Such little towns ‘‘ have never 
seen a theatre since unless the modern cinema 
can count as one.”’ ually lively are the 
accounts of Palmyra and Alexandria. 

The lines of descent which came into 
imperial rank after the death of Augustus 
are complicated enough to deserve a page of 
Appendix. We have heard before of the 
Picts as not ‘‘ painted,’’ but ‘‘ tattooed ” 
men, but we do not know the evidence for 
such a fashion, which appears first in English 
with Captain Cook and his Polynesians. 


American Naval Songs and Ballads. Edited 
by Robert W. Neeser, (Yale University 
Press, Oxford University Press, 11s. 6d.) 

(THERE is agreat deal of stirring stuff in this 

collection. As the editor truly says, the 

American naval service has not created much 

original poetry, yet it has added to the whole 

body of naval songs in the common language 
of England and America several fine pieces 
set to the old tunes and built according to the 
old tradition. Mr. Neeser stops his collection 
on the advent of the steam-ship. The “ Old 

Navy,’’ with the sailing ships, performed its 

principal feats at the expense of the English, 
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accordingly most of the songs are paeans of 
triumph in honour of Paul Jones or Decatur 
or Perry and other heroes who, often with the 
odds against them, certainly gave shrewd 
shocks to Britannia’s boasted empire of the 
sea. Here the privateers count for much. 

The first poem, rather in Whittier’s man- 
ner, by Will Carleton, celebrates the taking of 
the British armed schooner Margaretta while 
she lay at anchor in Boston harbour, by a 
party of young men inspired by the news of 
the battle at Lexington. This, like the many 
examples of the work of Philip Freneau, is a 
literary production, and rather yields in in- 
terest to the broadsides and really popular 
songs. One of the best of these is ‘ The Battle 
of the Kegs,’ written by Francis Hopkinson, 
upon the kegs, filled with powder and made 
to explode upon contact with anything, which 
were floated on the Delaware River in 1777 to 
the alarm of the British shipping riding 
there. Another is ‘ The Yankee Man-of-War,’ 
a Paul Jones ballad, said to have been taken 
down from the recitation of a sailor, but 
obviously by a literary author; and yet an- 
other is ‘ The Yankee Privateer,’ by Arthur 
Hale. The broadside ‘ Paul Jones—A New 
Song’ is a very skilful, lively production that 
has caught popular tone admirably if it is not 
a genuine popular production. It is a little 
surprising to find ‘Tom Bowling’ (trans- 
formed to ‘Tom Bowline’) set down amon 
American naval songs without a mention o 
Dibdin. The text is taken from a broadside 
reproduced. ‘ High Barbary ’ and ‘ The Mer- 
maid,’ well known old English sea songs, are 
noted as traditional and popular in the 
American navy also. As a poem perhaps the 
best thing here is Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
‘Old Ironsides.’ It is not a song, but an out- 
burst of vehement indignation, at a proposal 
to sell the old frigate Constitution, which had 
covered herself with glory in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, as unfit for further 
service, 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down 


The ‘harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea! 

Rather 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set wg | threadbare sail 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 

This passion had its effect. The poem was 
copied in almost every: newspaper in the 
country, and printed on handbills and distri- 
buted in Washington, and roused so much 








national feeling that the frigate was rebuilt 
and preserved in the Service. This was in 
1830: what has become of her since? 

One Nathaniel Coverley, jun., of Corner 
Theatre Alley, Boston, was a great printer of 
broadsides, and has been a drawn upon. 
He had some pleasant wood-cuts for head- 
pieces as the reproductions show. One of the 
pieces taken from his printing has a stanza 
which seems to sum up in a simple popular 
way (with one line that sings out—though 
rhyme has something to do with it) the gen- 
eral sentiment of the songs and ballads of the 
old American navy: 

If America engages, she holds by freedoms 


reigns, 

She will fight ’till endless ages her freedom to 
maintain, 

She glows with such a beauty, and indepen- 
dent stands, 

She scorns to pay her duty to any British 
lands. 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Books from the Clumber Library, formerly 
belonging to the late 7th Duke of Newcastle, 
form perhaps the most interesting feature of 
Catalogue No. 549 of Messrs, Brrnarp 
QuaritcH, Lrp. Of the 34 items here de- 
scribed, the seven or eight we found most 
attractive are: 1. the ‘ Liber sextus decreta- 
lium’ of Boniface VIII printed by Schoeffer 
at Mainz, in 1473 (£375); 2. The Froissart, 
4 vols. folio, printed on vellum—apparently 
the only copy so printed—at Paris by Eustace 
in 1514, bearing some marks and signatures, 
in three of the volumes, by Nicolas Moreau, 
bound in French red morocco by Derome 
(£700) ; 3. ‘Les Prophecies de Merlin,’ also 
printed on vellum, a a like the Froissart, 
belonged to the collection of Thomas Johnes 
of Hafod, and thence passed into the posses- 
sion of the 4th Duke of Newcastle 
(Paris, Vérard: 1498: £450); 4. Con- 
stantinus Lascaris’ 'Epwrqpara’, which is both 
the only recorded extant work of the printer 
Dionysius Paravisinus of Milan and the first 
book printed throughout in Greek (1476: 
£500); 5. Horace Walpole’s edition of the 
Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury printed at 
the Strawberry Hill Press (1764: £9 9s.); 
6. The commonplace book of Richard 
Symonds—containing particulars of his pro- 
perties in Essex, Hertfordshire and Shrop- 
shire, and various other matters, includin 
religious meditations, making it a typica 
wealthy landowner’s commonplace book of the 
period; Symonds died in 1617 (£30); 7. an 
English illuminated manuscript on vellum— 
translation of the (hronicon Angliae ab 
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Adamo—containing, besides other ornamenta- 
tion, a large circular miniature of the Fall 
(c. 1471: £110). 

For the rest of the catalogue we will men- 
tion from the long section headed ‘ Music’ 
the famous Christopher Tye’s ‘‘ The Actes of 
the — translated into Englyshe Metre, 
and dedicated to the Kynges most excellent 
Maiestye, by Christopher Tye. Doctor in 
Musyke, and one of the Gentylmen of hys 
graces most honourable Chappell, wyth Notes 
toeche Chapter, tosynge and also to play upon 
the Lute, very necessarye for studentes after 
theyr studye, to fyle theyr wyttes, and also 
for all Christians that cannot synge, to reade 
the good and Godlye storyes of the lyues of 
Christ hys Apostles ’’ (1553: £150), and then 
the First and Second ‘ Booke of Songes or 
Ayres,’ each in the first edition, of the still 
more famous John Dowland (1597-1600: 
£450). 

Messrs. JoHN HaRkKNEss AaNp Co. send us 
a catalogue (No. 21) of 176 items containing 
many good modern first editions and some 
coloured plate books. Among these latter 
they have ‘ Naples and the Campagna Felice ’ 
brought out by Ackermann in 1815 (£5 5s.); 
a first edition of ‘Greenwich Hospital’ (‘‘ a 
series of Naval Sketches descriptive of the 
Life of a Man-of-War’s Man, by an Old 
Sailor’’) containing 12 coloured etchings by 
George Cruikshank (1826: £6 6s.) and ‘ The 
Battle of Waterloo,’ put together by ‘‘ A 
Near Observer,’’ with the large folding pan- 
oramic sketch of the fields of Waterloo—the 
tenth edition (1817: £3 3s.). Attractive 
items among the former are Kaempfer’s 
‘History of Japan,’ translated from the 
Dutch, 2 vols. with many copper-plate illus- 
trations (1727: £3 3s.) ; a first edition of Mr. 
Frank Swinnerton’s ‘ Nocturne’ with an 
inscription by the author to Mr. Martin 
Secker (1917: £7 10s.); Mr. Arthur Rack- 
ham’s ‘ English Fairy Tales’ (re-told by F. 
A. Steel), a large paper copy signed by the 
artist (1918: £5); and a first edition of 
Henry James’s ‘ Little Tour in France’ with 
inscription (1885: £7 10s.). We noticed also 
a complete run of The Mask, 12 vols., bound 
in the original boards (1908-1926: £10); a 
copy (1st edition) of ‘The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone’ given by Dorothy Wordsworth to Julia 
Anstey, with inscription (1815: £3 3s.) and 
Dr, Max Bauer’s ‘ Precious Stones’ in an 
English translation (1904: £7 7s.). 





No. 59 of first and limited editions o 
Louisa M. Alcott’s ‘ Little Women ’ as it first 
appeared in 1869 in two volumes illustrated 
by May Alcott (£2 10s.). They have also the 
original MS. of Edward Carpenter’s ‘ M 
Wollstonecraft Shelley’ essay, bound wi 
the Essay as it first appeared in print, which 
is priced £5. Mr, T. 5 Eliot’s ‘ Murder in 
the Cathedral ’ as printed for the Canterbury 
Cathedral Festival, where it was first pen 
formed, is offered for £1 15s. We were inter. 
ested to see the prices fixed for editions of 
Hardy. ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ and 
‘ The Dynasts ’ are priced respectively £5 and 
£5 10s., but these are the éditions de luce; 
‘ Jude the Obscure’ is priced 17s, 6d. Mr 
Charles Morgan’s ‘ Sparkenbroke’ (de luae 
edition) is priced £2 2s. The 1929 edition of 
Walter Paler’s ‘ Marius the Epicurean ’ pub 
lished at £10 10s. in 1929, with 16 plates by 
Thomas Mackenzie, in 2 vols., may be 
for £1 10s. 


Messrs, J. A. ALLEN AnD Co.’s one aa 


OBITUARY : 
JAMES PRICE BACON-PHILLIPS 


Many of our readers will have noted in 
The Times of May 16 the obituary account of 
our correspondent, the Rev. James Prict 
Bacon-Puituips, of Burgess Hill, Sussex, 
who died on May 14 at the age of eighty-one, 
Of late he had chiefly sent us queries, but his. 
name was constantly to be seen in the cor 
respondence columns of newspapers, and hé 
was definitely acknowledged, as The Times 
tells us, to be the ‘‘ world’s champion letter 
writer,’? broadcasting in that character im 
the Empire Programme. Children, tramps 
and walking seem, besides letter-writing, 
have been his chief interests. He was 
first to urge that children should be pre 
hibited from entering licensed premises; he 
worked a private scheme for the relief of 
tramps, giving them tickets for food 
coffee upon certain shops with which he had 
a weekly reckoning for this expenditure; 
till he was overtaken by his last illness, he 
used to walk 10 miles every day. He 
been rector of Crowhurst for nearly thi 
years, and since his retirement in 1917 had 
made it his business to help any clergy 
were ill by taking services for them wi 
fee. Anyone who has tackled life vin 
much originality and energy will ass 
be greatly missed, 
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